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evidence of the progress of the human race in civilization. 
Ever since the investigations of Howard, the condition of 
prisoners has been kept in view by the statesmen and phi- 
lanthropists of Great Britain. It has, on various occasions, 
been made the subject of Parliamentary inquiry, and thus the 
public mind has been prepared for the necessary chstnges. 
The same spirit has, to a very laudable degree, diffused itself 
over some of her most important colonies. Within a few 
days, we have received from Calcutta the Report of the 
Committee of Prison Discipline to the Governor-General of 
India in Council, dated January 8th, 1838 ; a volume of 
one hundred and thirty-eight quarto pages, together with an 
Appendix of valuable statistical and illustrative papers. France 
is also engaged in the same good work. In the speech 
from the throne, of the last year, we find the following cheer- 
ing announcement ; " Our penitentiary system has long called 
for all the attention of my government, and you will have to 
examine a bill for its improvement." The same subject has 
also attracted the attention of the government of Prussia ; but 
to what extent its labors have been carried, we have not at 
present the means of ascertaining. 

It is gratifying to be enabled to add, that, at the present 
time, our own country seems to be taking the lead in this de- 
partment of social benevolence. The volumes and pamph- 
lets, whose titles stand at the head of this article, give 
evidence, that the American public is fully aware of its im- 
portance. Every one of these pamphlets contains valuable 
information, and most of them have been drawn up after dili- 
gent and laborious research. But, above all, the prisons in 
the larger number of our States have, within a few years, 
been greatly improved ; in some other States, they are at 
present undergoing improvement ; and even the most back- 
ward are inquiring for the best manner in which acknowledged 
evils may be remedied. Legislators are disposed to give to 
the subject a serious consideration. The people are willing 
to tax themselves, to any amount that may be necessary, to 
render prisons in reality schools of reformation, instead of 
being, what they formerly were, the abodes of horrible sin, 
and filthy, squalid, unalleviated. misery. The State of Penn- 
sylvania has appropriated to the building of one prison, the 
Eastern Penitentiary, the princely sum of $ 772,600. That 
we are not, to say the least, behind the most civilized nations 
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of Europe in the success of our efforts on this subject, is 
proved by the fact, that already several commissioners have 
visited us, for the express purpose of examining and reporting 
upon the condition of our penitentiaries ; and that, in every 
instance, they have recommended that our system, somewhat 
modified, should be adopted by their respective countries. Of 
these it will be suiScient to mention Mr. Crawford, com- 
missioner from the Parliament of Great Britain, Messrs. 
Beaumont and De Tocqueville, from the French govern- 
ment, Dr. Julius, from the government of Prussia, and 
a commission from each of the Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada. It is delightful to be able in this manner to 
return a grateful acknowledgment for the obligations which 
have been conferred upon us by the benevolence and civili- 
zation of our mother country. 

The interest which is taken in this subject, both at home 
and abroad ; its manifest connexion with all efforts which 
may be made for the moral improvement of a people ; nay, 
the number of persons who must be affected for good or for 
ill, by the prison discipline of a civilized country, * present 
sufficient reasons, why we should devote a larger portion of 
our pages than usual, to a review of the origin, progress, and 
present condition of the penitentiary system of the United 
States. 

As evil in practice is, generally, the result of error in 
theory, we are commonly obliged to explode the one, be- 
fore we are able to eradicate the other. It is, therefore, 
important to remark, that the notions which, for ages before 
the time of Howard, almost universally prevailed with respect 
to prison discipline, and which, to too great a degree, pre- 
vail at this day, present a striking illustration of the incon- 
sistency of public sentiment on all moral subjects. Any 
one, who will take the trouble to observe, will immediately 
perceive, that there exists, in the standard by which public 
opinion measures human guiltiness, a zero point, and a range 
of transgression both above and below it. This point is 
fixed, in the main, by legislative enactment. Let a man 
be ever so corrupt, let him be faithless, impure, dishonest, 
only let him keep beyond the reach of the law, and he will, 
too frequently, in the ordinary intercourse of society, share 

* It is computed, that there are at least ten thousand persons, at the 
present moment, confined in prisons in the United States. 
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in every mark of conventional respect. He is a member, in 
good standing, of the body politic. 

" Well dressed, well bred, 
Well equipaged, is ticket good enough 
To pass us readily through every door." 

We feel bound to sympathize in the sorrows of such an one, 
to rejoice in his successes, and, in the things in which he is 
faulty, to labor for his reformation. 

But let a man be convicted of a transgression which brings 
him within the reach of the law ; let a civil process be issued 
against him ; let an officer take him into custody, and walk 
with him through the crowd of his silent, astonished, and un- 
recognising friends ; let him but cross the threshold of a jail, 
and hear the harsh bolts of a dungeon grate upon his ear ; let 
him be convicted by a jury, and sentenced by a judge, and 
abide for a longer or shorter period a term of confinement ; 
and, moreover, let his manner be ill-bred, his appearance 
hirsute, his garments tattered, with not a lingering trace of the 
gentleman about him, and all his relations to society are in- 
stantly changed. It mattered not how many might be the 
circumstances extenuating his fault, whether the ofi'ence were 
the first or the fiftieth, nay, whether the culprit was young or 
old, ignorant or well informed ; until very lately, his treat- 
ment was, in all cases, precisely the same. It seemed as if 
society could look leniently upon every thing else, but the 
infraction of her own laws ; or, rather, as if we held, with the 
ancient Spartans, that crime did not consist in the act, but in 
its being detected. It had come to be behoved, that, as soon 
as man became a convict, his very nature was changed, and 
all the relations of his fellow-men to him were changed also. 
Henceforth appeal to his reason or to his conscience was 
useless, and, like a brute, he could be influenced only by fear. 
Nay, it was worse than this. We address the hopes of brutes 
as well as their fears ; but no one ever addressed the hopes 
of the wretch, on whom the hand of punitive justice had 
fallen. He had lost caste. No one cared what became of 
him. It mattered not how much he might be abused, what 
insolence of office he might suffer, or how deeply the iron in 
the dungeon might enter into his soul. If he repented, and 
was in heart a reformed man, no one would believe him ; no 
one would employ him ; and he was obliged to give proof of 
his moral improvement, by suffering starvation unto death. 
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How benevolent and how thoughtful was that proof of disci- 
pleship which our Saviour enjoined, " I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me." 

It is truly affecting to observe how universal, before 
the time of Howard, had become the neglect of every thing 
relating to prisons and prison disciphne. Not only were 
prisons constructed without any regard to humanity, and with- 
out any design of promoting the reformation of prisoners, but 
it came to be the fact, that the whole economy of these moral 
charnel-houses was absolutely shut out from the thoughts of 
the happy and the virtuous. There was but one description 
of jail for the whole community, and into this were indiscrim- 
inately thrown debtors, thieves, murderers, persons detained 
for trial or as witnesses, lunatics, idiots, young and old, and 
frequently men and women, without classification and without 
constraint. If any solitary cells were to be found within 
these gloomy walls, they were generally under ground, dark, 
damp, chilly, and too filthy to be described ; and in these 
the more furious maniacs were incarcerated for life. The 
facts might have been easily ascertained by any one who 
chose to inquire into them. They must, we presume, have 
been known, they certainly ought to have been known, to 
judges, to grand jurors, to sheriffs, and frequently to law- 
yers. Yet, before Howard, no one had ever thought of di- 
recting the public attention to this shocking inhumanity. It 
is humiliating to reflect, how easily we become accustomed to 
the most enormous cruelty, and by how slight a circumstance 
a human being may be shut out from all our kindly sympa- 
thies. 

" There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire." 

It is the peculiar merit of Howard, that he unfolded to the 
civilized world the mysteries of the prison-house. It was his 
great object to lift the curtain, and reveal to mankind the 
atrocities which were perpetrated in the very bosom of soci- 
ety. His journals contain a full, an accurate, and an impar- 
tial disclosure of the condition of jails, prisons, penitentiaries, 
and hospitals, throughout Great Britain and the greater part 
of the continent. His labor was that of exploration. In this 
he was so completely successful, that it was impossible after- 
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wards for the subject to be wholly forgotten. His labors 
must always be the groundwork of all that shall ever be 
done for the improvement of prison discipline ; £ind no one 
can henceforth treat upon the subject, without introducing 
his discourse with a eulogy upon the character and labors 
of John Howard, the Philanthropist. 

But Howard confined himself, almost exclusively, to an 
exhibition of the evils which at that time existed ; and to the 
repeated inculcation and illustration of the fundamental prin- 
ciple, on which all improvements in prison discipline are 
founded, namely, There is nothing gained by the imprisonment 
of criminals, unless that imprisonment tend to reformation. 
He declares, that all his experience might be summed up in 
this one maxim. It is found in all his reports ; it speaks 
out in all his correspondence. To direct the minds of men 
to its importance, was a labor of which the value can scarcely 
be exaggerated. But, unfortunately, Howard did not live to 
see his principles carried into practice under his own direc- 
tion, fie never embodied his ideas in the form of a prison, 
which should become the model for general imitation. He was 
in a commission for erecting a penitentiary in the vicinity of 
London, but, from disagreement with his fellow-laborers as to 
its local situation, he abandoned the undertaking. While he, 
therefore, demonstrated the fundamental principle, he left the 
manner of its practical application to be invented by others. 

The result was, as might have been expected ; Howard 
was canonized, and worthily, but the prisoners were ne- 
glected, and were in danger of being forgotten ; so much 
easier is it to eulogize philanthropy, than to be indeed phi- 
lanthropists. Notwithstanding Parliamentary inquiry, prison- 
ers in Great Britain remained for a long time very much as 
they had been. We presume, that Mrs. Fry found about as 
much misery and vice in Newgate, as Mr. Howard had found 
there fifty years before. If the writings of Mr. Dickens are 
pictures from life, we fear that things there are but little bet- 
ter now. With the exception of the prison at Gloucester, 
and perhaps a few others, we doubt whether, notwithstanding 
all the disclosures of Howard, any material improvement 
had taken place within the first thirty years after his death. 
Some efforts had been made to classify prisoners, and the 
treadmill (a punishment of doubtful utility) had been in- 
troduced into very common use ; but, beyond this, we be- 
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lieve that very little had been effected. Within the last 
twenty years, however, a brighter era has dawned upon the 
prisons of Great Britain. The labors of the " Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, and for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Offenders," have been attended 
with cheering success ; and there is now reason to hope, that 
every British prison will be hereafter constructed with the 
design of promoting the moral reformation of the criminal. 

It is not remarkable that this country should, for a long 
time, have followed the example of Great Britain, in her 
system of prison discipline. It was natural, that our fathers 
should entertain the sentiments in which they had been edu- 
cated ; and that they should erect, in this country, such 
prisons as they had been accustomed to see at home. Such 
was the fact. Our penitentiary system inherited all the vices 
of the land of our origin. The following description of the 
Walnut-Street prison, in Philadelphia, in the year 1783, is a 
picture, by no means exaggerated, of very many of the pris- 
ons, both in this country and in Europe at that period. Such 
have many of them continued until within a very recent date. 
We extract it from the pamphlet of Mr. G. W. Smith. 

"On the 20th of November, 1783, the supreme executive 
council of this State appointed a committee of their body to 
confer with a deputation of the Society, respecting the abuses in 
prison discipline. We would willingly draw a veil over the horrid 
transactions, which the Society were the instruments of Provi- 
dence in discovering, exposing, and finally, in a great measure, 
preventing. The prison was a perfect pandemonium, ren- 
dered only the more conspicuous and revolting, from the con- 
trast with the institutions of wisdom and benevolence, which 
everywhere surrounded it. It had degenerated from the im- 
perfect condition of a workhouse, which it had been in the 
days of Penn, and for some time subsequently. The cruelty, 
the crimes, the misery, and nearly all the abominations, which 
prevailed in the prisons of America and Europe, were the con- 
stituent parts of our system." 

"In this den of abomination, were mingled, in one revolting 
mass of festering corruption, all the collected elements of con- 
tagion ; all ages, colors, and sexes were forced into one horrid, 
loathsome communion of depravity. Children, committed with 
their mothers, here first learned to lisp in the strange accents 
of blasphemy and execration. Young, pure, and modest 
females, committed for debt, here learned from the hateful 
society of abandoned prostitutes (whose resting-places on the 
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floor they were compelled to share) the insidious lessons of 
seduction. The young apprentice, in custody for some venial 
fault, the tyro in guilt, the unfortunate debtor, the untried and 
sometimes guiltless prisoners, the innocent witnesses, detained 
for their evidence in court against those charged with crimes, 
were associated with the incorrigible felon, the loathsome vic- 
tim of disease and vice, and the disgusting drunkard (whose 
means of intoxication were unblushingly furnished by the 
jailer !) Idleness, profligacy, and widely-diffused contamina- 
tion, were the inevitable results . The frantic yells of baccha- 
nalian revelry ; the horrid execrations and disgusting obsceni- 
ties from the lips of profligacy ; the frequent infliction of the 
lash ; the clanking of fetters ; the wild exclamation of the 
wretch driven frantic by desperation, the ferocious cries of 
combatants ; the groans of those wounded in the frequent 
frays (a common pastime in the prison), mingled with the 
unpitied moans of the sick (lying unattended and sometimes 
destitute of clothes and covering), the faint but imploring ac- 
cents for sustenance by the miserable debtor, cut off from all 
means of self-support, and abandoned to his own resources, or 
to lingering starvation ; and the continual though unheeded 
complaints of the miserable and destitute, formed the discord- 
ant sounds heard in the only public abode of misery in Phila- 
delphia, where the voice of hope, of mercy, of religion, never 
entered. In this nursery of crime, almost every species of 
profligacy was practised without punishment, and openly taught 
without any attempt at prevention ; — sins, to which the purity 
of Christianity has not attached even a name, were nightly 
perpetrated." 

" In this abode of moral contamination and of sufiering, 
a few were released from their misery by the lingering pains of 
hunger, of cold, and neglect ; several committed suicide ; and 
the frequent and fatal pestilence, — the inevitable consequence 
of filth and crowded apartments, — swept off multitudes, to 
whom the means of education, as well as the lessons of religion, 
had never been offered, — whose dying hours were unim- 
proved, — whose beds were attended by no merciful minister 
of the gospel, urging them to repentance, and bearing the 
blessed hope of mercy and forgiveness. They departed, either 
unheeded, or surrounded by wretches on whom their awful 
example produced no reform ; from whom their sufferings re- 
ceived no compassion, nor any alleviation. The last sigh of the 
most hardened was breathed out in audacious and shocking 
defiance ; whilst brutal indifference, or agoni;yng despair, 
marked the dying moments of many of the tenants of a jail of a 
Christian community. 
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" Those of our citizens, who remember the former condition 
of the prison in Walnut Street, can testify to the correctness 
of this description, Jt is no overcharged picture of the fancy." 
— Defence of System of Solitary Confinement, pp. 10— 12. 

Such is a faithful description of the prison in the heart of 
Philadelphia, a city renowned for her deeds of philanthropy. 
It is a melancholy illustration of the fact, that theFe is scarce- 
ly a conceivable degree of inhumanity, to which we may not 
become so accustomed as to survey it, for years together, 
with almost absolute indifference. 

Shocking as is this description, it is sorrowful to add, that 
it too accurately portrays the condition of the greater part of 
the prisons in this country, and in Europe, at the time to 
which it refers, the year 1788 — 9. It is yet more painful to 
remark, that prisons of essentially the same character have, 
until very lately, existed in almost every State in the Union. 
The old State prison in New York, the old State prison at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, the old New Jersey State prison, 
we have reason to believe, so far at least as moral contamina- 
tion is concerned, but too nearly resembled the Walnut Street 
prison in Philadelphia. In respect to the prison at Charles- 
town, as late as 1826, Governor Lincoln, in his annual mes- 
sage, speaks as follows ; 

" So few are the cells, that, in many of them, from four 
to sixteen convicts are locked up together at night. In 
these emphatically committee-rooms of mischief, the vilest 
schemes of profligacy are devised, and the grossest acts of 
depravity perpetrated. Confederacies and combinations are 
here formed, by the practised veteran, with the noviciate in 
crime ; and, to complete the infamy of the association, a horri- 
ble offence is here committed, between wretches who are alike 
destitute of moral sentiment, and without the reach of physical 
restraint. Nature and humanity cry aloud for redemption 
from this dreadful degradation. Better even that the laws 
were written in blood, than that they should be executed in 
sin." — Message, 3 axmaxy, 1826. 

The Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, in their 
report on the state of this prison for the same year, assert, that 
" If the convict who is sentenced to the State prison, have 
any spark of virtue left when he enters its walls, he will soon 
learn to forget the distinction between virtue and vice, and 
assimilate himself to his companions." 

VOL. XLIX. — NO. 104. 2 
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Such was the condition of the principal prison of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1788 - 9, and of the State prison of Massachusetts 
in 1826. The condition of the State prison of Newgate, in 
Connecticut, was, if any thing, still more deplorable. We 
refer to these, especially, because no State in the Union 
holds a higher rank for benevolence and intelhgence, than 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. If the con- 
dition of prisons was anywhere else more encouraging, it 
must have been owing to accident, and not to the superior 
virtue and wisdom of the community. 

The fact then was, we fear, in few words, very much as 
follows. Throughout the whole of this country, prisons were 
erected for carrying into effect the enactments of criminal 
law, and at the same time for the confinement of debtors, and 
persons detained either as witnesses or on suspicion of crime. 
In the construction of these prisons, but one demand was 
ever made upon the architect, and that was, that he should 
render them secure. Provided they were strong, it seems 
to have been supposed, that nothing further could be re- 
quired. It was not considered of the least importance to 
inquire, whether the convicts spent their time together or 
apart, either by day or by night ; whether they were idle or 
industrious ; whether the novice were separated from the old 
offender, or whether they all mingled together in one loathsome 
mass of moral putrefaction. Nor was this all. As prisons 
thus constructed, at variance with every principle of virtue 
or humanity, would, by necessity, call into action all the bale- 
ful passions of the human heart, it was to be expected, that 
they would be disorderly and liable to frequent insurrections. 
Such was the fact ; and hence it became indispensable to in- 
vest the keepers with authority to inflict punishment to any 
extent, which might be requisite, to subdue the refractory. 
This power they were obliged very frequently to exercise. 
The prisoners were sometimes beaten with the lash ; at 
other times confined in cold and dark dungeons, on a short 
allowance of meagre food ; and, in general, the government of 
the prison was left, without much responsibility, to the warden 
and keepers. In other words these officers were required to 
govern men, placed under a system, of which the whole ten- 
dency was to render them as ungovernable as possible. That 
in this protracted struggle for supremacy, the heart of the 
keeper should become steeled, and all the fountains of his 
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sympathy dried up, was of course to be expected. It would 
be a miracle, were it otherwise. His will must become an 
iron will. His word must be law. His authority would be 
endangered by any manifestation of tenderness. Knowing 
that he has to do with men on whom, in their present situa- 
tion, no moral or social motive would produce effect, he 
must govern by a perpetual appeal to personal fear. Now 
we do not ask, how Howard or Mrs. Fry would have gov- 
erned a prison under such a system ; but we ask, Can any 
one doubt whether, with the degree of virtue which falls to 
the share of ordinary men, there is one out of a thousand, 
who would not, under such circumstances, become a tyrant .'' 
Such, we fear, was the actual result. The discipline of 
prisons became, in general, unfeeHng and severe, and the 
only motive brought to bear on reasonable and moral beings, 
was the fear of the lash, the dungeon, or the gallows. 

The case, however, became still worse from accidental 
circumstances. A prison is, or at least was, a place which 
scarcely any one visited except on official business. Those 
who crossed that gloomy threshold unconvicted, were either 
persons interested in its management, or the near relatives of 
the condemned. The former would not be the first to com- 
plain of a system by which they obtained their bread, and 
for the establishment of which they were not responsible ; 
the latter, sensitive to the disgrace of being related to a 
State-prisoner, would always be reluctant to speak publicly 
of abuses. The criminals, who had suffered from ill treat- 
ment, would rarely publish their wrongs, for very few of 
them could write intelligibly ; and those, who were able to 
reveal what they had seen, would rather bury their disgrace 
in oblivion, than, by a publication of virhat they had seen, pro- 
claim their infamy to the world, and thus engrave their shame 
upon an ever-during record. 

The result of all this was, that a prison became a secret 
place, an imperium in imperio, governed by its own laws, or 
rather by its own precedents ; a cavern, whose gloom was 
never irradiated by a gleam of sunshine, and whose noisome 
miasma was never stirred by the breezes of heaven. Here 
every noxious plant vegetated in rank luxuriance, and here 
every obscene beast made his chosen habitation. So thick 
was the darkness which enshrouded these abodes of misery, 
that they might exist in the very midst of an enlightened and 
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philanthropic city, and yet not a man could be found who 
had any knowledge of what was transacted within their walls. 
Whatever might be the sufferings of the wretched inmates, 
they were all borne, so far as the community was concerned, 
in silence. No one would believe the narrative of a State- 
prison convict ; or, if he believed it, no one would be easily 
convinced, that criminals could be governed by any thing 
better than starvation and cold, the lash, the dungeon, and 
the bayonet. 

The effect of this treatment upon prisoners may be easily 
conceived. By the laws of our nature cruelty produces 
hatred, oppression creates resistance, injury awakens revenge, 
and combination is resisted by combination. The criminal 
believed himself to be treated with unfeeling harshness, and 
he hated the jailer who restrained him, but most of all soci- 
ety, by whose authority the jailer acted. He may have felt 
conscious of crime, but yet the very moral sense, which con- 
victed him, taught him also, that it was lacerating injustice 
to consign him, with utter heartlessness, to so intolerable a 
doom. From this state of mind, the transition was inevita- 
ble, to that of a fixed resolution to be revenged on society 
for the injuries which he supposed himself to have suffered. 
Men agitated by such feelings, and enjoying every facility for 
unrestrained intercourse, would naturally combine against the 
laws which restrained them, and cherish a deadly hostihty 
against the men by whom the laws were enacted. Thus it 
came to pass that every prison in the land was a hotbed of 
crime. Murders, thefts, robberies, were devised there day 
after day, and there were the instruments fabricated by which 
these crimes were to be perpetrated. Every human being, 
who came within the sphere of the influence of such a sys- 
tem, became, inevitably, more depraved. The very means 
for preventing crime became in fact the means, not only of 
multiplying it, but also of rendering it more cautious, more 
expert, more nefarious, and more systematic. 

As an illustration of the nature and tendencies of the for- 
mer, and to too great a degree the present system, of prison 
discipline, we would mention a case which occurred only 
a few years since, in one of the New England States. The 
only voucher for its accuracy, it is true, is the veracity of the 
sufferer himself ; but the naturalness of the whole narrative 
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is such, that we have never doubted for a moment of its 
essential authenticity. 

The young man to whom we refer was an orphan, left in 
mere boyhood to the care of an uncle, who taught him his 
own trade, that of a shoemaker. The uncle, however, ab- 
sconded in debt, while our informant was still a youth, and 
he apprenticed himself to another person of the same occu- 
pation. The master was poor, and the apprentice, of course, 
still poorer ; the former failed, and was, we believe, sent to 
jail, and the latter, almost destitute of clothes, was again turned 
out, without a friend, into the street. His appearance was so 
squalid, that no respectable mechanic would employ him, 
and he wandered about the city for several days, cold and 
hungry, procuring barely enough to prolong existence, by 
doing little errands on a wharf. 

In this condition, to cover his nakedness, he stole an old 
coat out of an entry. In one of the pockets, there was, un- 
fortunately, a pocket-book, containing a considerable sum of 
money. This discovery alarmed the poor boy. To return 
it would have been to confess the robbery. To keep it was 
to render apprehension almost certain. While deliberating 
with himself what he should do, he was arrested, imme- 
diately convicted, and sentenced to six months' imprison- 
ment in a common jail. Here he found himself consigned 
to the same apartment with three pirates, one of whom was 
afterwards executed, and the other two doubtless deserved 
execution. These wretches spent their time in instilling 
into the mind of this boy every sentiment of hatred against 
society. They taught him how to steal, and assured him, 
that the pleasantest life which he could choose was a life of 
dishonesty and robbery. They assured him, that he ought to 
make society pay for its cruelty to him ; that occasions for 
successful theft were of every day's occurrence ; and that he 
would thus become a gentleman more readily than in any 
other manner. 

The poor child was too easily persuaded. He entered 
the prison, honest in principle. He left it, determined upon 
being a villain. For weeks he was prowling about the city 
in search of some opportunity of theft ; but he found these 
much less frequent than he had been led to suppose. He 
obtained, by doing odd jobs, barely sufficient to purchase 
food ; and slept on cellar-doors, or in any hiding-place which 
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the streets afforded. Having been in jail, he dared not apply 
to any respectable mechanic for work ; and, as the cold 
weather approached, his situation became almost desperate. 
He was perfectly prepared to commit an offence which 
would send him to prison, "for then," said he, "I should 
be certain of having a place to sleep in at night." 

In this state of mind, he was met by an old house-breaker, 
who immediately engaged him to rob a store. The rob- 
bery was successfully accomplished, and the booty secured. 
A reward was offered for the detection of the thief. A com- 
promise was effected between the owners of the property, 
the managing robber, and the police officer ; a large part of 
the stolen goods was returned, and the remainder shared be- 
tween the old offender and an accomplice, while this young 
man, who had been merely a tool in the transaction, was de- 
livered over to justice. We need not add, that he was 
speedily convicted, and sentenced for a term of several years 
to confinement in the State-prison. 

Several of the first months of this confinement were passed 
in solitude. It was midwinter. The room to which he was 
consigned was unglazed ; his bed was a bunk filled with 
straw, and his covering a single blanket. It happened, that, 
on several occasions, he awoke in the morning and found 
himself covered with snow from the open window. His 
food was insufficient in quantity and poor in quality ; and his 
health soon began to decline. Frequently he was obhged to 
lie with his limbs folded together during the whole day and 
night, for the sake of husbanding the vital warmth, until, even 
after being taken out, he was for some time unable to stand up- 
right. During this sad period, " My feelings," said he, " were 
continually vibrating between two extremes. Sometimes I felt 
myself injured ; though I knew I had done wrong, yet I was 
conscious I did not deserve such protracted misery, and I 
could not help weeping over my situation. Then, again, I 
would feel that this was not manly, and I would brace myself 
to bear it without flinching, determined, that, if I ever was 
set at liberty, the world should pay dearly for its treatment of 
me." These latter feelings gradually strengthened with time, 
and at the close of the term of solitary confinement had 
formed themselves into a habit. 

When this melancholy half year had elapsed, he was 
turned loose into unrestrained intercourse with men who had, 
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themselves, undergone a similar training. He described the 
prison at large as a perfect pandemonium, where every evil 
passion of the human heart v\?as cultivated to terrible luxuri- 
ance. " I do not believe," said he, " that there Vfas a man 
there, who would have hesitated for a moment to commit 
murder, were it not from the fear of detection. I myself have 
frequently been guilty of murder in my heart. " The only feel- 
ing possessed by the convicts in common, was, hatred against 
society, and a determination to be avenged upon it, if ever 
they had again the opportunity. To accomphsh this purpose, 
they were willing, at all times to combine together. Those 
who entered, were always ready to make known to those 
about to go out any peculiar facilities, with which they were 
acquainted, for depredation. They assisted each other in 
forming plans and in fabricating tools, and thus, on several 
occasions, it was commonly known in the prison, that a mur- 
der or robbery was to be perpetrated, some days before the 
occurrence took place. No one who knew of the existence 
of such designs dared to reveal them ; for he was well as- 
sured, that, in case it were found out, he would inevitably be 
assassinated by some of the desperadoes by whom he was 
surrounded. 

This was the manner in which, only a few years since, 
an enlightened community was laboring, at great expense, 
to diminish the amount of crime by which it was afflict- 
ed. The account above given is related from memory ; 
but it is, in all its important features, presented as we re- 
ceived it. It had, at the time, every appearance of truth and 
naturalness ; and we have had no reason, from any subse- 
quent investigations, to question the veracity of our informant. 

We need not ask, whether there can be any thing more 
weak or more wicked, than such a system as this. So far 
from having a tendency to diminish crime, its tendency is 
directly to increase it. Prisons, of every kind, were nurse- 
ries of vice ; seminaries, in which criminals could select and 
educate their associates, and in which the whole society of 
criminals became bound to each other by a perverted moral 
sympathy, and by a language of words and symbols, known 
to themselves, but unknown to all the rest of the world. 
The weakness of such a system was paralleled only by its 
wickedness. What can be more inexcusably culpable, than 
for the intelligent, responsible citizens of a free country to 
suffer such abominations to go on, year after year, uncgr- 
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rected ? What can be more wantonly cruel, than, for a 
single and, it may be, a venial offence, thus to consign a fel- 
low man, without the hope of forgiveness, to a mode of pun- 
ishment, which, unless a miracle prevent, must " destroy both 
soul and body in hell " ? "We have all heard of the Spaniard, 
who, having disarmed his enemy, obliged him, on condition 
that his life should be spared, to renounce his religion and 
blaspheme his Redeemer, and then deliberately plunged his 
sword into his bosom, saying, that it would have been a poor 
revenge merely to put him to death ; he had now insured 
his eternal damnation. We would, of course, by no means 
intimate, that sentiments thus vindictive have given rise to 
the old methods of prison discipline ; but we do say, that, in 
result, the analogy between the two cases is much more exact 
than we wish it were. There is, at any rate, sufficient simi- 
larity to remind us, that the evils springing from want of con- 
sideration are frequently as great as those arising from de- 
liberate wickedness. 

The praise of making the first effort to arouse the public 
mind in this country to the enormity of this evil must, with- 
out doubt, be awarded to the citizens of Philadelphia, a city 
always forward in every effort to promote the happiness, or 
alleviate the sufferings of man. On the 7th of February, 
1776, an association was formed, denominated " The Phila- 
delphia Society for assisting Distressed Prisoners." During 
the American Revolution, when Philadelphia was in the 
power of the enemy, this society seems to have been sus- 
pended or dissolved. On the 8th of May, 1787, some of its 
surviving members formed another association, under the 
name of " The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Mis- 
eries of Pubhc Prisons." 

" This useful and unassuming body," says Mr. Smith, "is 
the parent of all the societies, which have since been formed 
for similar purposes, in Europe and this country. It has, per- 
haps, effected more for the permanent benefit of mankind, than 
any of the meritorious charities of this city of benevolence. It 
has the enviable fame of being the first to reduce the humane 
and philosophic theory of preventive and reforming punishments, 
by the separate confinement and instruction of prisoners, to the 
unerring test of successful experiment." — p. 7. 

The labors of this Society have been principally confined 
to the State of Pennsylvania. It investigated the condition 
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of prisons throughout that State, laid them, from time to time, 
before the legislature and the public, and desisted not until it 
had procured the adoption of that system of criminal juris- 
prudence and prison discipline, which has since been known 
as the Pennsylvania system. 

The other association, and that on which the greater share 
of the labor in this cause has of late years fallen, is the 
" Prison Discipline Society " of Boston. This society was 
organized in Boston, June 30th, 1825. Its first annual Re- 
port bears date June 2d, 1826. Since its formation, it has 
published thirteen annual Reports, forming together a volume 
of twelve hundred and thirty-four closely printed octavo 
pages. These Reports, we venture to say, furnish a mass of 
facts and statistics respecting prisons, and the various subjects 
connected with criminal jurisprudence, of greater value than 
can be found in any other works at present in the English 
language. By correspondence, it annually collects all the 
most important information to be gained on this subject ; 
and, by means of its secretary, it visits frequently all the 
prisons in the northern and middle states. Indeed, when we 
consider the very small expenditure of the Society, and the 
improvements in prisons and prison discipline which it has 
originated, not only in the United States and the Canadas, 
but also in Europe, we look at it as a striking illustration of 
the power for good which Divine Providence has conferred 
upon man. This society has not expended more than about 
three thousand dollars per annum ; and yet, besides stereo- 
typing all its reports, sustaining its secretary, and assisting in 
the support of several State-prison chaplains, it has spread 
before every man in the community the means of forming a 
judgment on this important question, and has brought about 
a radical change in the management of prisons in about half 
of the States in the Union. Nor is all this the whole, or 
even the half, of the benefit which has thus been conferred 
upon the community. It is now universally acknowledged, 
that the treatment of prisoners is a matter into which every 
virtuous member of society is bound to make inquiry ; that 
the attempt to reform criminals is not by any means hopeless ; 
and that it is incumbent on every political society to form for 
itself a system of criminal jurisprudence, which, by laboring 
for the reformation of all classes of offenders, shall reduce the 
actual amount of crime within the narrowest possible limits. 

VOL. XLIX. NO. 104. 3 
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And here it would be unjust to pass to a consideration of 
other topics, without adding a word respecting the labors of 
the Reverend Louis Dwight, the founder, and from its com- 
mencement the secretary and agent, of this society. Five 
years after closing his theological studies, this gentleman de- 
voted himself to the cause of the prisoners in the United 
States. He has personally visited and inspected almost all 
the prisons in the land, examined convicts, conversed with 
officers, exposed abuses, encouraged well-doing, sought out 
plans for building, collected statistics, carried on a very ex- 
tensive and frequently harassing correspondence, and, in a 
word, has given himself up, body and soul, to the cause of 
the lunatic, the debtor, and the criminal. And all this has 
been done with so little parade, that we presume a large por- 
tion of our readers have never yet heard the name of Louis 
Dwight. We mention these facts, by no means for the sake 
of lauding this gentleman, or those associated with him. 
They are very far above any such reward. We do it to 
show how much good can be effected at a very trifling ex- 
pense, and without either agitation, vituperation, or abuse. 
This society has not existed in vain, if it has done nothing 
else than demonstrate the truth, that good may be done to 
mankind without calling to the aid of benevolence a single 
ferocious passion of the human heart, or gratifying in a single 
bosom the love of slander and detraction. 

But to return. The first effort of both of these associa- 
tions was, of course, to investigate the condition of prisons 
in this country. To the results of this investigation we have 
already alluded. The whole system was found too bad to 
be any longer tolerated. The first consequence of this ex- 
posure was, the universal conviction, in the breast of every 
thoughtful man, that a total change must, in some manner, be 
effected. We think that no one can have read even the few 
remarks on this subject in the beginning of the present article, 
without being persuaded, that a universal and radical reform 
in the treatment of criminals is the imperative duty of every 
community in which such abuses are even liable to exist. 
Let us then, if possible, illustrate some of the fundamental 
principles, on which any correct system of prison discipline 
must proceed. 

It is granted on all hands to be unfortunately the fact, that 
no society has ever existed, for any considerable period 
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without suffering severely from the crimes of its members. 
Offences against persons and property are matters of constant 
occurrence ; and that society is the furthest advanced in civil- 
ization, in which the arrangements are the most perfect for 
the prevention, the detection, and the punishment, of trans- 
gression. Crime must be arrested, or society could not 
exist. Did not the public undertake to do justice to the in- 
jured or defrauded, every man must either suffer from the in- 
fliction of unrestrained wrong, or else he must rely for pro- 
tection and redress upon his own arm ; that is, we must go 
back from the civilized to the savage state. 

The innocent must, then, be protected, aild wrongs must, 
as far as possible, be prevented and redressed ; and this 
must be done, not by the injured individual himself, but by 
society, interposing in his behalf. But how far may society 
go, in this matter of prevention and protection .'' We answer, 
in the abstract, just so far as may be necessary to secure its 
own well-being. The existence of society must be pre- 
served ; for, society being abolished, the individuals would 
perish. Hence the authority of society to punish must be 
as great as the necessities of society may require. We 
see no other rule than this, which can be adopted. For, if 
the power of punishment is given to society for the purpose 
of preserving its own existence, all the power necessary to 
the securing of this result must be granted also. 

But, while all this is true, it is also true, that every human 
being is an intelligent and moral creature of God, as capable 
as we of the highest mental developement, and of the most 
transcendent attainments in holiness. He was formed in the 
image of God ; and, sadly as that image may have been de- 
faced, it still is capable of being restored in all its primitive 
effulgence. And more than this ; the vilest criminal is a 
brother, whom the God and Father of us all, has, on peril of 
his displeasure, commanded us to respect, to pity, and to 
love. No injury, which our fellow-man can inflict upon us, 
absolves us from the obligation to cherish towards him those 
sentiments, which are enjoined by the authority of our Father 
who is in heaven. Hence, in the treatment of our fellow- 
men, we are never allowed to cherish the least sentiment of 
vindictiveness, but are, on the contrary, commanded to act 
upon the principles of the highest benevolence, that so we may 
be the children of Him who causeth his sun to shine on the 
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evil and on the good, and sendeth his rain upon the just and 
upon the unjust. 

Now this last principle evidently modifies the preceding. 
While, in the treatment of criminals, we have the authority 
to do whatever may be necessary to preserve the existence 
and well-being of society, we are yet under a solemn obliga- 
tion to accomplish this purpose in such manner as shall con- 
sist with a perfectly charitable and merciful temper towards 
the offender. And hence the most perfect system of prison 
discipline must be that, which most successfully accom- 
plishes both of these objects ; that is to say, which provides 
most carefully for the security of society, and, at the same 
time, most sedulously watches over the welfare of the 
criminal. 

Now a system, which aims at the social and moral reforma- 
tion of the criminal, actually fulfils both of these indications. 
In the first place, to a thoroughly vicious mind, no punish- 
ment is so dreadful as that inflicted by conscience ; and the 
bringing of a' man within the teachings of conscience is the 
principal means on which we rely for accomplishing his 
reformation. Hence it is found, that no place is so much 
shunned, by a decidedly bad man, as a reformatory prison. 
And, on the contrary, if a criminal be not habitually vicious, 
but have been led astray by the violence of sudden tempta- 
tion, this punishment will be comparatively light. In this 
manner, from the nature of the case, a system of gradation 
is adjusted in such a way, that the most guilty suffer most 
severely, while the comparatively innocent will suffer only in 
their due proportion. 

But this is not all. By imprisoning a man, and degrading 
him, and riveting upon him every vicious habit, and then releas- 
ing him, what have we gained in the prevention of crime ? 
Merely this ; that, of the lawless ruffians who prey upon soci- 
ety, we detain in custody a small number, for a limited time, 
and then release them, at the expiration of their sentence, 
tenfold more wicked, more adroit, more resolute, and under 
better organization, than before. This, manifestly, has the 
least possible tendency, either to eradicate, or even to pre- 
vent crime. While, on the contrary, if we aim at reforma- 
tion, if we render every man who is convicted of crime a 
better man, if we discharge every criminal with a better disci- 
plined conscience, and more active social sympathies, than he 
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had before, the tendency clearly is, to the indefinite diminution 
of crime, if not to the eradication of it altogether. And, if this 
be so, it is evident, that that system of prison discipline will 
be the best, which the most successfully labors to reform the 
convict. It will best secure society from aggression ; and it 
must be admitted, that it is, without controversy, the most 
benevolent ; for its object is, to deliver the man from the 
greatest possible calamity, vicious habits and a vicious char- 
acter. 

But suppose it granted, that the reformation of criminals 
ought to be the paramount object in a system of prison disci- 
pline ; it is yet to be inquired, in what manner may we most 
successfully accomphsh this object. Let us then ask, in the 
first place. What change do we desire to produce .'' The an- 
swer is obvious ; we wish to induce a fellow-man to break off 
from the practice of crime, and to do this from moral prin- 
ciple. This alone will enable us to rely, with confidence, 
upon the reformation which we may hope to have effected. 
What are the elements in the man's character, by operating 
upon which, we may hope to secure this result ? 

1. The human being is endowed with self-love, by which 
he is inclined towards that which he sees to be for his own 
interest. He should, then, be distinctly taught that, by a life 
of crime, he injures himself, and that thus, on the ground of 
selfish calculation, a life of innocence is really to be pre- 
ferred. Hence, the accommodations, provisions, attentions, 
&c. of a prison should not be so good as the same amount of 
labor would procure elsewhere. Whatever is necessary to 
maintain the "mem sana in corpore sano," but nothing, 
or very little more, should be provided. Were a prison 
rendered a desirable place, it could never be employed 
as a means of reformation. It is manifest, that any amount 
of intellectual cultivation, which would enable a criminal to 
perceive clearly his own interest, would conduce to the same 
result. 

2. The man has a conscience, by which he becomes sen- 
sible to his obligations both to God and man ; by which also 
he is prompted to the right, and deterred from the wrong ; 
and by which, the doing of the one is a source of pleasure, 
and the doing of the other a source of pain. This monitor 
within his bosom has been so long neglected, that its voice 
is weak and its impulses intermittent. It is necessary that 
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it regain its rightful supremacy, so that it may promptly and 
efficiently teach the man to detest what is wrong, and to 
love what is right. In order to accomplish this in the most 
successful manner, several points must be attended to. In 
the first -place, the man has probably been for years under 
the influence of passions rendered ungovernable by habitual 
intemperance and uninterrupted vicious association. He must, 
then, be removed as far as possible from every such excite- 
ment. His diet should be nutritious, but not stimulating. 
Nothing that can intoxicate, or that can recall the remem- 
brance of intoxication (as tobacco for instance), should enter 
the walls of the prison. There should be no noise, no alter- 
cation, no loud speaking, no exhibition of excited passion ; 
but all should be calm and voiceless as the movement of the 
spheres. 

In the next place, since much of every man's wickedness 
is to be traced to intercourse with the wicked, this cause of 
contamination is to be removed. The prisoners, instead of 
being allowed to confer with each other on any subject what- 
ever, should be kept in ignorance of each other's history, 
and be deprived of the opportunity of forming each other's 
acquaintance. But, inasmuch as reflection on moral subjects 
is iways most effective and disciplinary in solitude, a consid- 
erable portion of every criminal's time, while in prison, should 
be spent in a solitary cell. Here memory must do its office ; 
reason will make her voice to be heard ; and instruction will 
be enforced with tenfold authority by the monitions of con- 
science, awakening remorse for the past, and pointing with 
awful distinctness to the retributions of the future. 

But, were this all, only half of our work would be done. 
The man might be miserable, overwhelmed with anguish, and 
yet be unreclaimed. We are bound to give him all neces- 
sary means of spiritual consolation. The Bible should be 
placed in his cell, and a faithful, benevolent, and discreet re- 
ligious teacher should be provided for him. Opportunities 
should be afforded him of conversing alone with his spiritual 
guide, and thus all the agencies should be employed, which 
we could in any case use, for restoring a fallen human being 
to virtue. It is needless to say, that, if he be ignorant, he 
should be instructed, at least so far as to read the Bible, and 
such works as may be put into his hands by those who are 
laboring for his good. 
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3. When we have convinced a man, that it is for his interest 
to be virtuous, and have also taught him to detest vice and 
to love virtue, his moral reformation is in fact completed. 
Still, in going abroad into the world, he is liable to tempta- 
tions. We must strive, so far as may be in our power, to 
guard him against them. 

The ever-acting and the strongest temptation that can assail 
a man, is that arising from physical want. Let a man be 
perishing with hunger, or, if not actually perishing, let him 
be suffering from want, and, still more, let his family be suffer- 
ing with him, and let the means of relief be placed before 
him, guarded only by the moral principle within his breast, 
and the trial is commonly too severe for frail human na- 
ture. Especially may we suppose, that this will be the 
case, when, by former habit of crime, a man's moral prin- 
ciples have sustained a rude and lacerating concussion. 
Now, in order to save a man from so sore a trial, we must 
put it in his power, so far as we are able, to set absolute 
want at defiance. We do this when we teach him a trade, 
and by regular, daily labor, inure him to habits of industry 
and thrift. He who is able and willing to labor at any me- 
chanical business, except from sickness or other providence 
of God, never need be in want. Against the dangers from 
intemperance and vicious associations, of course we cannot 
protect him. Here he must be left to himself, to work out 
his probation unassisted. But, in this respect, he is only in 
the same situation with others ; and, if we have placed him 
in as good condition for well-doing as his brethren, we have 
done all that either justice or benevolence can demand. 

In order, however, to render the measure of our beneficence 
complete, we ought, perhaps, to proceed a single step further. 
When a man leaves a penitentiary, after a confinement of 
several years, he finds himself in a considerable degree a 
stranger, and especially a stranger among the virtuous. He 
can offer no recommendations except those from the prison, 
and such would commonly do him more harm than good. He 
may be at a distance from home, and it will cost more than 
he possesses to restore him to those who would take an in- 
terest in his future welfare. Under these circumstances, 
unable to obtain work, he is liable to become depressed in 
spirits, and to be driven almost immediately into the company 
of his former associates. This moral danger ought to be 
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provided for. In some prisons a suit of new clothes, and 
sometimes a small sum of money also, is given to the convict 
on his discharge. This is well, as far as it goes. But it is 
to be remembered, that two or three dollars is a very slender 
fortune to a degraded and isolated stranger. It is very de- 
sirable, that some provision be made for the employment of 
convicts, at reasonable wages, as soon as they leave the 
prison. They would thus have an opportunity, at once, 
of reaping the advantage of the habits of industry which 
they had acquired. They would thus taste, and many of 
them for the first time, the high consciousness of a virtuous 
independence. This one experiment would, in many in- 
stances, be decisive of character. It would stamp them 
resolutely virtuous men through life. Nor is this all. Men 
who would not employ a workman coming immediately from 
prison, would willingly employ him after he had spent a 
month or two. in this sort of probation. The advantage would 
thus be manifold. Every convict would be enabled on his 
release to support himself, to show himself worthy to enter 
the society of the virtuous, and thus to regain the reputation 
which he had lost ; and, besides this, the course of every in- 
dividual could be thus the more distinctly traced, so that the 
benevolent could the better follow him with their encourage- 
ments and warnings, and the legislator, by observing more 
accurately his subsequent life, would be able the better to 
modify the system of criminal law and of penitentiary disci- 
pline. 

If such principles should direct us in the treatment of 
criminals, — and we see not how reasonable men can enter- 
tain a doubt on the subject, — it will follow, that arrange- 
ments should be made in every community for carrying them 
into practical operation. The subjects of prison discipline, 
amongst us, are debtors, children and youth, adult offenders, 
and discharged convicts. Let us briefly inquire, what ar- 
rangements the principles just unfolded would teach us to be 
necessary, in order to provide for the proper treatment of 
each of these classes of our unfortunate fellow-men. 

1 . A large portion of the unhappy inmates of our common 
prisons are debtors, held in bondage and in idleness for 
very 'small sums, and held there commonly from spite. It 
is not our intention, in this place, to discuss the subject 
of imprisonment for debt. We have not space to con- 
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sider it as its importance deserves. We will only say, that 
we presume there is scarcely an individual in favor of this 
relic of a barbarous age, who has ever made himself ac- 
quainted with the facts in the case. As a means of collecting 
debts it is manifestly almost wholly useless ; for those on whom 
it is inflicted, are commonly the abject poor. It deprives 
the laborer of the use of his time, and therefore plunges him 
more deeply in embarrassment. It accustoms him to the 
society of the vicious, and inures him to habits of idleness ; 
and is thus the fruitful parent of crime. In short, let the 
subject be considered dispassionately, in any view in which 
it can be presented, and we are sure, that every thoughtful 
person will earnestly desire the total abandonment of the 
system. 

While we speak thus, we wish it to be understood, that 
we are moved to these opinions by no mawkish sensibility. 
We believe as much as other persons in obliging men to 
pay their debts. We will cheerfully uphold any system 
which really aids in the enforcement of contracts. But when 
a man has nothing to pay, of what use can it be to lock him 
up in idleness .-' If the object be to reform him, what possi- 
ble means are taken to accomplish such a result ? If he have 
property or friends, he can easily obtain the freedom of the 
limits, and is thus scarcely conscious of restraint ; while, if 
he be poor, forsaken, or friendless, he must bide, at the will 
of his creditor, the filthiness and vice and loathsomeness of a 
dungeon. We say again, if the morality of debtors requires 
to be quickened by penal law, let a law be devised that shall 
really meet the exigencies of the case ; but let us not, under 
cover of such intention, retain a system, by common consent, 
almost inoperative for the enforcement of contracts, and yet 
liable to be employed as an instrument of the most revolting 
tyranny and the most atrocious malice. At the present time, 
to suffer this subject to remain without examination is wholly 
inexcusable. Imprisonment for debt has been abolished in 
several States of the Union, and the statistics of commitments 
for debt are published. The results of the different systems 
can be very easily collated and compared. If, with all this 
information at hand, legislators are contented to suffer the 
evils of imprisonment for debt to exist within their jurisdic- 
tion, they must certainly stand convicted of a gross violation 
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of the obligations which they assumed when they accepted 
their official trust. 

2. With these remarks we take leave of debtors, and turn 
our attention to those who are more properly criminals. 
Among these, the most obvious distinction which presents it- 
self, is that between the sexes. Female convicts should mani- 
festly be under the care of women. They should be placed 
under regulations, in many respects different from those to 
which the other sex is subjected ; the discipline of their prison 
should be milder ; and more should be left to the influence of 
personal kindness, than would be wise in the treatment of 
men. 

3. The next important distinction between offenders is 
that of age. A large proportion of the crimes against society 
is committed by children and youth from eight to fifteen 
years of age. It is obvious, that the treatment proper for 
such offenders must be very different from that demanded by 
the hardened criminal. 

Of the children and youth who have exposed themselves 
to the penalties of the law, a large number have been entirely 
destitute of all moral and religious instruction. Some of 
them have even been taught dishonest practices by their 
parents. Others are desperately poor, and have never en- 
joyed an opportunity of earning their own subsistence by 
becoming apprentices. Others again may have pilfered from 
mere recklessness, as a matter of foolish sport. Some, the 
children of honest parents, have been suffered to grow up in 
uncontrolled indulgence, and find their inclinations for the 
first time checked when the hand of the constable is laid 
upon their shoulder. No parent can for a moment doubt, 
that, of such young persons, a large proportion might, by a 
system adapted to their condition, be radically reformed. But 
it is obvious, that the system suitable for such offenders would 
be very different from that required for hardened criminals. 
It must be parental, flexible, educational, encouraging. It 
will, therefore, evidently demand an establishment for itself. 

4. Adult offenders may be divided into two classes ; those 
confined in county jails for detention, or lodged there as a 
punishment for minor offences ; and those who, for graver 
crimes, are sent for longer periods to the State-prison, or 
general penitentiary. Although, from the necessity of the 
case, separate prisons are appropriated to these two classes 
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of persons, yet they are, in principle, so nearly alike, that 
they may be considered as substantially the same. 

Besides these, as we have remarked, the necessities of 
criminals require, that there should be attached to each 
prison an establishment, at which the released convict might 
be provided with profitable labor, and through the medium 
of which he might be the more readily restored to a position 
in reputable society. 

If the above remarks be correct, it will appear evident, 
that every community requires three classes of establishments 
for the treatment of criminal offenders. 1st. Houses of 
reformation for juvenile delinquents. Excellent institutions 
of this kind exist in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
2d. Penitentiaries for the puni'Shment and reformation of 
adult offenders ; these are either county jails, or State peni- 
tentiaries. And, lastly, with these should be connected, as we 
have just remarked, workshops, at which the convict, upon 
his discharge, could immediately find profitable employment, 
and also be enabled to gain whatever reputation his character 
may deserve. 

If it be said, that the expense of all this would be greater 
than the community would endure, we reply, that it is for its 
very economy that we recommend it. Should such a sys- 
tem prove as reformatory as we think there is reason to 
expect, though the whole expense were borne by the com- 
munity, it would be a truly economical expenditure. But we 
do not believe, that a complete series of arrangements, such 
as we have suggested, would, together, cost any thing more 
than the first investment ; nay, we believe, that the whole 
together would, if well managed, defray the interest on the 
capital employed in their erection. Penitentiaries, which 
used to be so great a public charge, can, it is well known, 
be made to support themselves, and at the same time the in- 
mates be better provided for, more cheerful, and in better 
health, than formerly. 

We grant, that the house of reformation for juvenile offend- 
ers would not pay its expenses, as the labor of children is of 
very small value. But the prisons for adults, and the estab- 
lishments for employing convicts after their discharge, ought 
to do more than support themselves. There is surely no 
reason, why three or four hundred able-bodied men, kept 
diligently at work, should not, in this country, where wages are 
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so high, both support themselves, and also yield a hand- 
some profit to their employer. The new State-prisou at 
Weathersfield was first occupied October 1st, 1827. The 
cost of the buildings and grounds was jjS 42,281-27. A 
second prison was erected in 1835, at a cost of $3,320-91 ; 
the total cost of both being f 45,602-18. In ten years, this 
prison, besides paying for all its own expenses of manage- 
ment, subsistence, &c., has actually refunded to the State, 
or accumulated, the whole cost of these buildings and grounds, 
and had at the last-mentioned date, March 31st, 1838, 
$ 10,746-47, balance in its favor. We see, therefore, that 
the prison discipline of Connecticut, for the last ten years, 
has actually cost the State nothing, and will hereafter yield a 
handsome revenue. We are not informed, that there is any 
thing peculiarly favorable to profit in the situation of this 
prison. That the convicts are not overworked, is evident 
from the fact, that they are unusually healthy. We believe, 
that what is done there, may be done elsewhere. It always 
seems to us, that there must be something wrong, either in 
the construction or management of a prison, which does not 
more than support itself. A searching investigation into the 
condition of expensive prisons, has generally detected some 
fault capable of being remedied.* 

We are inclined to believe, that the profits of the peniten- 
tiary would commonly be sufficient to support the house of 
refuge for juvenile delinquents. The labor of the old offen- 
der would thus defray the expense of the reformation of the 
youthful culprit. Were this insufficient, the sums collected 
from licenses for retailing spirituous liquors might be applied 
to the same purpose. It is surprising how little it costs to 
do good, if we really set ourselves to the work in the right 
way. When a series of establishments, such as we have 
mentioned, is provided and well conducted, then, and not till 
then, shall we be able to determine how nearly it is possible 
to approximate to the total suppression of crime in a civilized 
and Christian country. 

* Under the old system of discipline, at the Newgate Prison, Connecti- 
cut, for the three years and a half next preceding ] 8!i7, the cost to the public 
of the concern, over and above all earnings, was . . $ 80,50000 

Profits of new prison for same space of time, . . 51,333-63 

The total saving to the State, in nine years and a half, by > * 131 833-63 
substituting a good for a bad system of prison discipline, 5 ' 
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It would well repay the labor, could we enter at large 
upon the best method of conducting these different kinds of 
schools for reformation. It is possible, that, on some future 
occasion, we may lay before our readers a summary of what 
has been done for the reformation of juvenile delinquents, 
and what is necessary at present to be done for the reforma- 
tion of county prisons, and the providing of places of labor 
for discharged convicts. A few reflections on the system of 
State-prison discipUne must, however, close this article, al- 
ready, we fear, too far extended. 

It is necessary to remark, at the outset, that a difference 
of opinion has for some years existed, between the friends of 
the Philadelphia and Boston societies, as to the best method 
of accomplishing their common object. As this difference 
is so constantly adverted to by all the writers on this sub- 
ject, and as many of the pamphlets, which are named at 
the head of this article, are written with special reference 
to it, it is necessary that we set before our readers such a 
statement of the facts and reasonings in the case, as may ena- 
ble them, in the best manner, to form a judgment on the 
question for themselves. 

In all the more important points, in the theory of prison 
discipline, the Philadelphia and the Boston societies perfectly 
agree. For instance, it is conceded by both, that the great 
object of any penitentiary system should be the reformation 
of the prisoner ; and that, in laboring for his reformation, we 
should make our appeal to his self-interest, and to his con- 
science ; that we should endeavour to give him such habits as 
will remove him as far as possible from temptation, and ena- 
ble him most successfully to resist it, when it shall happen to 
overtake him. Thus it is granted, that the treatment of the 
prisoner should be kind, but strict ; that, being placed in 
solitude for a sufficient portion of the time, and at all times 
precluded from social intercourse with those who would 
corrupt him, conscience may be left to exert its full 
power over the mind of the criminal; that he should be 
instructed in his duty to God and man by a competent re- 
ligious teacher ; that he should be taught some mechanical 
trade, by which he may always be enabled honestly to sup- 
port himself; and that, finally, he should be dismissed un- 
der such circumstances, as will be most likely to encourage 
and sustain him in a course of well-doing. It is certainly 
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a great point gained when the friends of prison discipline 
are so heartily united on the whole theory of this important 
question. 

These two societies, whether fortunately or unfortunately 
the event must determine, fell upon different plans for carry- 
ing into effect the same object. Both systems cannot, it is 
true, be the best, yet the public may derive an important 
benefit from comparing the results of both, and from being 
enabled to decide from the observation of two experiments 
instead of one. 

The Philadelphia Society, aware of the sad effect of inter- 
course between prisoners, directed their attention mainly to 
the removal of this evil, absolutely and for ever ; believing 
that, if this could be done, the reformation of the prisoner, 
if not perfectly certain, would be, at least, comparatively 
easy. With this view, they laid their plans of reform before 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, and procured their ultimate 
adoption. In accordance with their suggestions, two very 
extensive prisons were erected, the one at Pittsburg, called 
the Western, and the other at Philadelphia, called the East- 
ern Penitentiary. From the fact, that uninterrupted solitude 
was here first employed as a means of reformation, the system . 
has been commonly known as the Pennsylvania system. In 
a few words it is simply this. Every prisoner is lodged in a 
separate cell, of comfortable size ; and he remains in it, both 
day and night, during the whole period of his confinement. 
To some of the cells was at first attached a yard, in which 
the prisoner might take exercise in the open air, for an hour 
in the day ; but we believe, that this part of the plan has 
been abandoned. The prisoner is furnished with work 
at any trade with which he is acquainted, and, if he is ac- 
quainted with none, he is immediately instructed. He is well 
supplied with food, clothing, and bedding ; his cell is kept 
comfortably warm ; and he is always furnished with a Bible. 
In addition to this, it is intended that the warden, or a reli- 
gious teacher, shall frequently converse with him on his duties 
to God and man ; but that no other person, except an inspec- 
tor, shall ever see him or hold intercourse with him. He 
sees no other prisoner, and is seen by none. He is not to 
know even the occupant of the next cell ; and thus, though he 
w^ere confined with five hundred at the same time, there 
would be no more danger of his being misled by them during 
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his imprisonment or afterwards, than if they had never been 
within the prison walls together. 

The other society, very soon after its organization, fell 
upon a different plan. This plan was, in this country, first 
put in practice in the State-prison at Auburn, New York ; and 
hence has been frequently called the Auburn system. 

In the Auburn system, the prisoners are all provided with 
separate cells, in which they sleep and take their meals. They 
are not allowed to speak, or to communicate by signs, with 
each other, although they work together during the day, un- 
der the care of their keepers. They meet in the chapel, in 
the morning and evening, for the daily reading of the Scrip- 
tures and for devotion, and spend the Sabbath day either in 
solitude, in Sabbath schools, in Bible classes, or in the usual 
services of religious worship. In other words, this system 
enforces solitude at night, and joint labor by day, yet labor 
in silence and without communication ; and also allows the 
convicts to meet together for the purposes of religious in- 
struction. Each society strenuously asserts that its mode is 
preferable. We propose to compare these systems in some 
of their most important particulars, giving the facts on both 
sides with all the impartiality of which we are capable. 

The essential difference between these two systems is, 
that the one insists upon total, and the other upon only par- 
tial solitude ; in the one case, the prisoners are always in the 
solitary cell, in the other they are there only for the night. 
The friends of the Pennsylvania system assert, that it is pos- 
sible to construct prisons in such manner as to insulate men 
perfectly ; and that prisons, constructed as they shall recom- 
mend, will so insulate them. This being taken for granted, 
they assert, that from this total insulation several important 
benefits follow, which are unattainable under any other sys- 
tem. Among these are the following ; 

1. By effectually preventing contamination within the 
prison, it enables the convict to return to society without 
having formed any new associates in crime ; 

2. By giving to the monitions of conscience and the ad- 
vice of friends their full effect, it presents the best opportu- 
nity of reclaiming the criminal ; 

3. As it never requires the infliction of severe punish- 
ments, it is the more merciful ; 

4. It executes itself, and therefore its success does not so 
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much depend upon the character of the persons who may be 
chosen to administer it. 

To this the friends of the other society reply, briefly, as 
follows ; 

1. That the insulation, which the Pennsylvania system as- 
serts to be necessary for the production of the above effects, 
is not attainable ; or, at any rate, has never yet been attained. 

2. That, whether attainable or not, this system, in its 
practical results, in every point of view in which it may be 
examined, is inferior to the Auburn system ; and 

3. That, even were its advantages superior, its expensive- 
ness is so great, that there is no ground for hope that it will 
be universally adopted ; and they offer to decide the contro- 
versy by the facts in the case. And here issue is joined. 

The first question to be considered manifestly is, the prac- 
ticability of the system of entire insulation. It is, in fact, no 
other than this ; Has any mode of construction been thus far 
devised, which does effectually prevent convicts, confined in 
adjoining cells, from holding communication with each other .'' 
Let us examine the evidence, on this, certainly a leading 
point in the case. 

1. In respect to the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylva- 
nia, it is acknowledged by the Committee of the House of 
Representatives, so late as 1837, that " the defects of the 
construction of the prison were so great, as to admit of 
almost unlimited communication between the cells. Prisoners 
were, in no instance (when the committee asked the ques- 
tion) ignorant of the name, crime, sentence, time of liberation 
of each other, &c., and, in some instances, were even able 
to give other information, which it appeared highly improper 
for them to possess." This evil, the committee say, can, at 
some expense, be remedied. (Report of Committee, p. 4.) 
Mr. Harvey Newcomb, who was an officer in the Western 
Penitentiary, from April, 1833, to August, 1835, in a letter 
in the Twelfth Report of the Prison Discipline Society re- 
marks ; 

" Until the convicts were introduced into their cells, every 
one connected with the prison esteemed the new system as ap- 
proaching to perfection ; but the experiment proved, I believe, 
to the satisfaction of all, that the attempt to prevent the com- 
munication of sound was a complete failure. For myself, I 
consider it a physical impossibility so to construct a range of 
cells, as to answer the purpose of constant confinement, with 
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suitable apparatus for ventilation, heating, and cleanliness, 
without affijrding facilities for conversation between the prison- 
ers ; and I believe this to have been the opinion of the warden 
and overseers at the time I was connected with that prison. 
For ventilation, there must be an opportunity for air to pass 
into the cells and to escape ; and where air will pass, sound 
will pass." 

The Western penitentiary was acknowledged to be defec- 
tive, and it has been supposed that the errors in its construc- 
tion were remedied in the construction of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary. Yet this seems not to have been the case. In 
1835, a committee of the legislature was appointed to visit 
this institution, and, in the report of the minority of that com- 
mittee, the following statement is found ; 

" In the course of the investigation, the committee observed 
an important defect in the construction of the sewer, or privy 
pipes, by means of which the convicts were enabled to commu- 
nicate with each other. This defect was well nigh proving 
fatal to the institution, inasmuch as a general insurrection had 
been concerted by the convicts, and was on the point of break- 
ing out, when it was discovered by the vigilance of the warden, 
and frustrated by his energy and decision." 

It is evident from these facts, that there exists, at best, 
great difficulty in preventing communication between con- 
victs in adjoining cells ; and it is reasonable to suppose, that 
the officers of these prisons were aware of this difficulty, and 
were anxious to remedy it. It seems, however, extremely 
doubtful, whether, as yet, their efforts have been crowned 
with success. In the appendix to the Thirteenth Annual 
Report of the Prison Discipline Society, we observe the 
testimony of Charles Robbins, Esquire, who visited several 
of these penitentiaries as lately as May, of the last year. His 
testimony is to the following eifect. In the new (or Ext- 
ern) Penitentiary, " there is no difficulty in communicating, 
through the pipes. I was informed by the keepers, that they 
talk in this way frequently ; and also, by removing the plaster- 
ing around the heated pipes, through the partition walls." "I 
asked the keeper what their conversation was ; he said it was 
low, vulgar, obscene language." Respecting the Pittsburg 
Penitentiary, the testimony is as follows. " I asked the 
keeper whether there was any communication between the 
prisoners. He said, ' Very little ; they talk together some- 
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times.' He said, it was almost impossible to prevent it, 
' to build a cell so but what they would communicate.' They 
are punished for it, ' by being deprived of their meals, put 
into a dark cell, a strait jacket, or into a box just large enough 
to put a man in. The box stands on its end, and is so fixed that 
a man cannot lean one way or the other ; and, to prevent their 
kneeling, there is a piece of hard wood or iron put through 
the box, to strike their shins." The House of Detention in 
JVfto York was built, we understand, upon the Philadelphia 
plan, and was completed very lately. Mr. Robbins visited 
this ; and in reply to the question, whether there was any 
doubt about communication, the answer was, " JVone at all. 
It is a total failure in that respect. The keeper of this 
prison told me, that the prisoners made such a noise, the 
night previous, that he could not sleep. There is a continual 
noise he says, and no peace whatever." The whole of this 
testimony is very valuable, and deserves to be carefully 
studied by every one interested concerning this question. 

We shall close our extracts on this point, by a quotation 
from the pamphlet of Dr. Lieber, a warm friend of the Penn- 
sylvania system. 

" I once found a prisoner in the Philadelphia Penitentiary, 
■who told me, that it was music to his ears to hear the shuttle of 
his neighbour, and that, without knowing who he ivas, he used to 
vie with him in the swiftness of using it. I once heard, in vis- 
iting a cell, an indistinct knock against the wall, which came 
from the next cell. I asked what it was, and who was the 
neighbour ? The prisoner answered he did not know, as was 
the fact ; but, once in a while, his neighbour knocked, and he 
answered." 

We cannot bring ourselves to adopt the persuasion of Dr. 
Lieber, that where shuttles could be heard so distinctly as 
to be made to vie with each other, the voice of a man could 
not be heard, nor can we rely with him upon the declar- 
ations of the convicts, that '■'■such is the fact." Credat 
Judceus ! 

So far, then, as the evidence on this subject has been pre- 
sented, we are constrained to believe, that it is an extremely 
difficult undertaking, if indeed it be not actually impossible, 
to build cells in such a manner as to prevent communication. 
It seems to us, at best, very doubtful, whether any such 
cells have yet been constructed. The latest prison, on this 
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plan, is that at Providence, in Rhode Island. This is exceed- 
ingly well built, the partitions being of solid stone, about two 
feet in thickness ; but whether they will prevent communica- 
tion cannot be decided, until a more complete experiment has 
been made. Inasmuch as the reasoning in favor of the Penn- 
sylvania system all proceeds upon the supposition of the 
superior reformatory effect of solitary confinement, the argu- 
ment is clearly inconclusive, until it can be shown, that it. is 
practicable to render confinement solitary. If this be impos- 
sible, the whole system, so far as respects its distinctive ex- 
cellence, fails. 

But, supposing it possible absolutely to prevent intercourse 
between convicts, is perfect and unbroken solitude preferable 
to solitude by night and at meals, combined with joint labor 
by day .'' 

Were we about to construct a prison, without being able 
to avail ourselves of the results of previous experience, we 
should be obliged to decide this question by reasoning a 
priori. But, where two modes have been tried, and their 
results are before us, the appeal, with men of common sense, 
we think, must be to the facts in evidence. The question, 
then, so far as possible, must be decided on this ground. 
Let us ask, in the first place. Which is the more successful 
as a school of reformation .'' In order to answer this question, 
efforts have been made to trace, by correspondence, the his- 
tory of convicts after they have left the prison. This method 
has been attended with encouraging results ; but yet it is too 
often unsuccessful to be relied on in a general estimate. It 
has, therefore, been commonly conceded, that a system was 
to be tried by the number of recommitments which it re- 
corded. The better and the more reformatory the system, 
the fewer convicts would manifestly return to require the 
benefit of its discipline. 

Judging by this test, our decision would be rather in favor 
of the Auburn system. By a report of the committee of the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, dated February 5th, 1838, it ap- 
pears, that from the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary to 
that time, four hundred and twenty persons had been dis- 
charged and pardoned ; and of these, forty-one, or one in ten 
and a fraction, had been recommitted. On the other hand, 
at Auburn, during a trial of twenty years, only one in twelve 
and a half has been recommitted. As the recommittals natu- 
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rally grow proportionally more numerous the longer the period 
we include, it is reasonable to infer, if the period was longer, 
to which the comparison was extended, it would be still more 
unfavorable to the Pennsylvania system. We have reason 
to believe also, that, for a very considerable portion of this 
period, the prison at Auburn has not been a very favorable 
specimen of the mode of discipline, to which it has given its 
name. Now the above is certainly a most important fact, 
and one, which, as it seems to us, pierces to the very mar- 
row of the case. If the Pennsylvania system be not more 
reformatory than the other, what are its peculiar advantages ? 
Its theory may seem more beautiful ; but, if that theory be not 
conformable to the facts, the theory must be false. Its build- 
ings may be more symmetrical, and its form more imposing ; 
but if it accomplish not its object, all this merely signifies 
money thrown away. 

But it is said, that the Pennsylvania system is more merci- 
ful ; it never requires the use of severe punishments, while 
the other system cannot exist without them. This assertion, 
however, in neither point, is sustained by evidence. It is 
granted, that at Auburn and at Sing Sing great severity has, 
at times, been used. The convicts have been frequently 
flogged ; we very much fear, so frequently as to show that 
there exists incompetency somewhere in the management of 
these institutions. At Weathersfield, however, the lash is 
very rarely used. The case, we believe, is the same in the 
prison at Charlestown, Massachusetts. Nay, more, this sys- 
tem may be conducted successfully without the use of stripes 
at all. 

" The House of Correction at South Boston, contains two 
hundred and fifty prisoners. It has been in operation for five 
years, and, thus far, stripes have not been inflicted in a solitary 
instance. There are only nine keepers, including the master, 
clerk, and three matrons. There is neither gun, bayonet, 
sword, pistol, cowhide, cat, or whip of small cords, gag, re- 
straining chair, hand-cuff", stocks, or any instrument of torture, 
restrednt, or punishment, about the establishment." — Prison 
Discipline Report, JVb. 13. 

On the other hand, we have seen, that resort has been had to 
severe punishments under the Pennsylvania system. We 
have seen (p. 34), a description of a machine which is used 
in the Western Penitentiary for punishment, and it is, by no 
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means, a tender mercy. At the same prison, the strait 
jacket, the dark cell, deprivation of meals, and the lash, are 
also used. In the Eastern Penitentiary, the punishments were, 
at one period, such as to call for legislative inquiry. In one 
case, a man had died under the infliction of the gag. Anoth- 
er had been seriously injured by the profuse dashing of water 
upon him in mid winter. Other cases existed of the excessive 
use of the strait jacket, of bruising, and confining prisoners in 
dark cells with only eight ounces of bread daily. These are 
sufficient to show, that the solitary system is, by no means, of 
necessity merciful. 

The fact is, that either system may be conducted merci- 
fully ; and either may be conducted brutally. Both require 
a man skilled in the government of men, a mild, firm, tem- 
perate, and benevolent, yet inflexible disciplinarian. Under 
such a man, there will be but little suffering in either. With- 
out such a one, in either there will be much. 

If the above remarks be true, it will be immediately seen, 
that neither system executes itself; that both are liable, per- 
haps equally, to abuse ; and that either will be abused without 
vigilant inspection. Nay, if there be any difference in this 
respect, we fear it will be against the solitary system ; 
since, under this system, cruelty may be indulged with but 
few witnesses, and those altogetlier under the influence of the 
oppressor. 

It has been urged by the advocates of the solitary system, 
that, as the prisoners did not know each other in prison, 
their self-respect would be preserved, and also that they 
would not be able to recognise each other after their liber- 
ation. This appears to us somewhat more specious than 
sohd. In the first place, the fact of this insulation is dis- 
puted, if not disproved. In the second place, the inmates of 
penitentiaries have served a regular apprenticeship in crime ; 
they have been publicly arraigned, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced, over and over again, in the lower courts ; and are 
acquainted with all the men of their own profession in the 
district in which they live. There are, we know, excep- 
tions ; but such is the common fact. We cannot make men 
forget public and notorious transactions. What is in all the 
newspapers, cannot surely be a secret. We cannot make 
the convict forget all his old associates. It seems to us, 
therefore, to be assumed, that sohtude can do what is mani- 
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festly impossible to be done. All that can be done, in this 
respect, is, to prevent bad men from rendering each other 
worse, or from rendering the less wicked as bad as them- 
selves. Whatever degree of solitude accomplishes this pur- 
pose, fulfils, so far as this view of the subject is concerned, 
all the practical indications of the case. And, besides, unin- 
terrupted solitude, long continued, is certainly at variance 
with all the social instincts of our nature. The presumption 
is always against any system, to which the constitution of man 
is essentially adverse. On this point, we are, therefore, in- 
clined to the opinion, that a system of uninterrupted solitude 
should not be adopted, unless it were proved necessary to 
reformation ; inasmuch as it is at variance with the human 
constitution, and, in the circumstances of the case, cannot ac- 
complish any point of special, practical utility. 

Much has been said of the comparative healthiness of the 
two systems. It has been objected to the solitary system, 
that it must, of necessity, destroy the health and undermine 
the reason. Such was the opinion of Roscoe and Lafayette. 
What might be the effect of solitary confinement without 
labor we will not pretend to decide ; but the danger of soli- 
tary confinement toith labor has certainly been overrated. 
Still, on the score of health, the other prisons have the ad- 
vantage. The percentage of deaths at the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania, has been, on an average, for eight 
years, about 3| ; varying from ^ of one to 6 per cent. 
The average of deaths at the other prisons, has been about 
one per cent, less, for the same time. In the report of the 
physician of the Eastern Penitentiary, for January, 1838, 
fourteen cases are recorded of dementia^ from abuse of the 
person. To this vice, this mode of confinement would seem 
to be peculiarly liable. Just so far as this liability is greater 
under the solitary system than the other, it would, by so 
much, lead us to prefer the system of modified solitude.* 

From this examination of facts, we are inclined to the 
opinion that, so far as the experiment has been tried, the 
Pennsylvania system can claim no superiority over the other. 
It is not proved to be either more reformatory, more humane, 
more easy of management, or more healthy. Indeed, so far 

* The last and Tenth Annual Report of the New Penitentiary in Phila- 
delphia is awful in its results. The average number of prisoners was 402 ; 
the deaths 26, or 6J per cent. ; the recommittals 23 ; and the cases of mono- 
mania, mania, hallucination, and dementia, 18. 
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as the results can be compared, it appears to be in most of 
these respects decidedly, though not greatly inferior. 

We are next met by the question of expensiveness. Here 
there is nothing to be said by way of balancing arguments. 
The facts are, by confession, all on one side. The solitary 
system is vastly more expensive, v^hether we consider the 
original cost of the arrangements, or the amount required for 
the annual maintenance of the prisoners. 

The cost of building the Eastern Penitentiary, estimated at 
the price per ce/Z, was .... $1,648-85* 

At Pittsburg, 978-95 

At Providence, (R. I.) . . . 1,875 

These are all on the Pennsylvania system. 
On the other hand, the cost per cell of the prison at 
Charlestown was .....$ 286 

At Sing Sing, 200 

At Weathersfield, .... 160-86 

At Baltimore, .... 146-32 

The prison at Charlestown was made unnecessarily costly, 
the outside walls being nearly twice as thick as they need to 
be. The Eastern Penitentiary is also more costly in grounds, 
external wall, &c. than would commonly be deemed desira- 
ble. The prison at Providence was built on land unusually 
expensive ; and we are informed, that as good a prison might 
be built at the cost of $ 1200 per cell in another situation. 
The Pittsburg prison is, by all acknowledgment, very imper- 
fect, and insufficient for the purpose of isolation. Taking 
twelve hundred dollars as the fair price for a good and secure 
cell on the Pennsylvania, and one hundred and fifty as the cost 
of a cell on the Auburn system, we have, probably, a fair esti- 
mate of the comparative expensiveness of the two systems, so 
far as the building is concerned. This makes the cost as eight 
to one ; and, if we make an allowance for error, of which, 
however, we are not aware, we cannot estimate the ratio low- 
er than seven to one. When we consider that the same mode 
of building, if it be preferable, should also be introduced into 
the county jails and houses of detention, this amount of differ- 
ence of expense, will make a very considerable item in the 
pecuniary burdens of a community. 

On the question of subsequent economy, there is almost as 

" The total of sums granted by the legislature for the erection of this 
prison is $772,600-69. 
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little room for argument as on that of the original cost of erec- 
tion. We regret, that on this subject the information published 
by the Inspectors of the Pennsylvania prisons is extremely un- 
satisfactory. It seems, that the salaries of all the officers are 
paid by the State. How nearly the labor of the prisoners 
pays for their food and clothing, (the capital, we beUeve, is 
furnished by the State,) we do not know. Last year, an 
application for a loan of $ 10,000 was made to the legislature, 
for the Eastern Penitentiary alone. The New Jersey prison 
earned for the year 1837, $1,741-41, above its expenses ; 
but, whether this was inclusive of the salaries of officers, or 
not, we do not know. So far as we can judge, a prison on 
this plan could do but very little more than pay the personal 
expenses of prisoners. The buildings and attendance must 
therefore be furnished at the cost of the community. The 
reason of this is obvious. At solitary labor, there can be but 
little use of machinery, and, of course, the wages of such 
labor will be at the lowest rate. What wages can a weaver 
earn, when he has to come into competition with a power- 
loom .'' In solitude, there can be but very little division of 
labor, and, on this account also, there will be but compar- 
atively small remuneration due to the labor. 

It is evident, then, that the prisons which allow of joint 
labor by day are much the more economical. The Weath- 
ersfield prison, as we have stated, has paid its own current 
expenses, including salaries of officers and every contingency, 
besides accumulating or refunding to the State the whole cost 
of its erection, and having, in its tenth year, a balance in its 
favor of $ 10,746-17. The average earnings of the State 
prison at Charlestown above its expenses, for four years pre- 
ceding the year 1836, were $ 6,371-04. In that year, 1836, 
they were $ 13,428-25. The earnings above expenses, for 
the year 1837, were $806-81, and in the bill of expenses 
were included " food, clothing, medical attendance, salary of 
the officers, transportation of the prisoners from the county 
prisons, and a new suit of clothes, and from three to five dol- 
lars in money, on the discharge of each convict." This is a 
less favorable result than that of the preceding year, but it 
was a year of great commercial embarrassment, and was also 
the same year, in which the Pennsylvania Penitentiary re- 
quired a loan from the State of $ 10,000, besides the pay- 
ment of the salaries of all the officers. 
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We would by no means urge the consideration of expen- 
siveness beyond its actual importance. It is, however, surely 
undesirable to oblige honest men to labor for rogues, any 
further than is absolutely necessary. It does also seem, that 
one or two hundred able-bodied men ought both to support 
themselves, and to pay for house-rent and necessary attend- 
ance. If this can be done consistently with every reasonable 
hope of reformation, it certainly should be attempted. 

If, then, the solitary system can show no results more 
beneficial than the other (and, as far as we have been able to 
discover, it has not shown them) ; and if it be from seven to 
eight times as expensive in the outset, and no one knows how 
much more expensive in the annual outlay ; and, yet more, 
if its radical idea, isolation of the criminal, has not yet, with 
all this expense, been proved practicable ; the result, thus far, 
is surely in favor of the Auburn system. Which system will, 
in the end, prove the better, we need not predict. We de- 
cide from the facts and results before the public ; and we 
hesitate not to say, that we believe any unprejudiced person, 
who will read the evidence, will coincide with us in opinion. 

We should not give so decided an opinion on a matter of 
this kind, were it not a question of much practical impor- 
tance. Prisons are to be erected all over this country. They 
are costly structures at best. If they are very costly, and 
prove worthless, and are, besides this, a heavy annual bill of 
expense, there is reason to fear lest the people should tire of 
the whole subject, and their efforts be relaxed for the reform- 
ation of criminals. It is, however, proper to add, that, by 
far the greater number of those who have examined these 
systems, for practical purposes, have arrived at the same 
conclusion with ourselves. Most of the new penitentiaries 
in the United States have been constructed on the Auburn 
plan. The Committee of the legislature of Michigan have, in 
preference, and for reasons given, recommended its adoption 
in that State. The Commissioners of Upper and of Lower 
Canada have, after a full and mature comparison of both sys- 
tems, done the same. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to suggest a few remarks to 
the friends of reform in prison discipline in the United 
States. 

The weak points of the Pennsylvania system are, its ex- 
pensiveness, and the difficulty of effecting the actual isolation 
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of prisoners. The friends of this system should direct their 
attention to the removal of these difficulties. When prison- 
ers can be confined in solitude at a reasonable expense, and 
are enabled thus to support themselves, a fair opportunity will 
be afforded for testing the superiority of the solitary system. 
In this connexion, however, it is right that we express our 
regret at the manner in which this mode of prison discipline 
has been defended. There has been too much reasoning a 
priori ; too much of taking things for granted, and this when 
the facts vs^ere accessible ; too much arraigning of the mo- 
tives of opponents, to be in entirely good taste. When the 
testimony before the investigating committee of 1835 had 
been published, we see not any good reason for using Mr. 
Crawford's report to prove, that the prisoners did not com- 
municate, or that there was, under this system, no neces- 
sity for severity in punishment. The financial part of the 
reports of these prisons is also lamentably deficient. We 
defy any one to find out, from any thing that has been pub- 
lished, to which we have had access, what is the state of the 
financial concerns of either of the Pennsylvania establishments. 
We wonder the legislature does not take the matter in hand. 

The weakest point, as it seems to us, in the other system 
is the liability to intercourse between the prisoners, which 
we think must exist, in the workshops. This might, to a 
much greater degree, be remedied. The workshops seem 
not to be built with any special intention to prevent in- 
tercourse between the prisoners. This should manifestly 
be a main point in their construction. They should be 
smaller and more numerous, and arranged with a view to 
the most perfect supervision. The proportion of overseers 
should be greater. The trades should be, as far as possi- 
ble, the most noiseless, so that conversation could be most 
easily detected. As a prison on this plan can more than 
support itself, we do not perceive in what manner its surplus 
earnings could be better appropriated, than in rendering its 
physical arrangements, and its means of moral and intellectual 
culture, as perfectly adapted to their design as human inge- 
nuity can make them. 

Where new prisons are to be built, we conceive that sev- 
eral important modifications might be beneficially introduced, 
The walls need not be so thick as they are commonly made. 
The windows in the external wall should be large, for the 
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purpose of securing more light and better ventilation. The 
door of the cell should be constructed so as to admit as much 
light as may be consistent with perfect security. The cell 
itself, it seems to us, should be larger than it is commonly 
made ; higher, wider, and longer, so as to admit of a little 
locomotion. As the labor of the prisoners will pay for house- 
rent, we think they should be furnished with a comfortable 
tenement. 

Finally, it is of extreme importance for the community to 
be aware, that either of these systems is liable to the most 
serious abuses. A large number of our fellow-men are, from 
the necessity of the case, placed under the absolute authority 
of the officers of the prison. These officers must have the 
power to punish; they may punish hastily, violently, tyran- 
nically, cruelly. Much public property is placed under their 
control ; it may be wasted, squandered, or purloined. Nor 
is it enough that there be appointed inspectors over a prison. 
The inspectors and immediate officers may accommodate 
each other at the expense of the public. All these evils 
must be guarded against with sleepless vigilance, or a prison 
will become a cage of unclean birds. 

To avert these evils, a few very simple measures might be 
adopted. For instance, every case of punishment should be 
recorded, the amount noted, and the reason given. This 
should be reported to the inspectors, and the book in which 
punishments are registered should be open to all the legal 
visitors of the prison, and capable of being used in evidence 
in a court of justice. This alone would be a great restraint 
on ill temper and tyranny. Again, the warden should be 
selected with great care. He should have been accustomed 
to the government of men, and be a man of known and tried 
integrity and kindness. The inspectors should be men of the 
highest rank in the community ; if in official station, so much 
the better, so that collusion with the officers would be morally 
impossible. There should be no entertainments, or festivi- 
ties, at the prison. And still, all this will fail, unless there 
be provided a faithful, discreet, benevolent, religious teacher, 
to instruct the convicts in their duty, to warn them of the 
consequences of their sin, and elevate their hopes to holiness 
and to heaven. 



